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his period of active service, made a rapid, yet extensive, study of French 
political ideas and attitudes, drawing his information partly from the 
press and partly from interviews with representative men of various 
classes and affiliations. His book treats of three matters chiefly: polit- 
ical parties and how they function in Parliament, current movements 
for political reform, and French opinion on the peace settlement and the 
League of Nations. The description of parties is notable mainly for an 
excellent account of the parliamentary election of 1919; although it 
may be added that the emphasis laid upon the elements of continuity 
in party organization will aid in correcting the prevalent notion that 
there are no true political parties in France. The movements for 
political reform which receive fullest attention are "regionalism," the 
representation of professions in political bodies, and the demand for a 
new constitution doing away with the cabinet system and substituting 
a government modeled on that of the United States. The discussion of 
French ideas on the nature of the peace and on the League of Nations 
traverses ground now generally familiar, although there are some 
fresh and illuminating citations of opinion as it has found expression in 
the French press; and a final chapter on the attitude of France toward 
American "idealism" is an exceptionally clear bit of analysis. The 
book bears occasional evidence of the author's immaturity, and the 
proof reading has been poorly done. Taken as a whole, however, the 
volume is a welcome contribution to the literature of a subject upon 
which the French have themselves written curiously little. 

Fredebic A. Ogg. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Studies in History and Politics. By the Right Honorable Hee- 
bert Fisher. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pp. 213.) 

Of eleven essays presented in this volume, all except one were written 
before the author entered official life, and all except two were first pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Review or other English journals. Half of them 
are nominal book reviews — in reality, independent discussions sug- 
gested by certain books, after the English manner — and in their sub- 
jects they range all the way from Ammianus Marcellinus, the last of the 
Latin historians, to the political writings of Rousseau, Ollivier's mem- 
oirs, and the historical work of Lord Acton. The chief characteristics 
of these papers seem to be philosophic grasp and independence of judg- 
ment. The essay on Rousseau, for example, presents a view of the 
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French philosopher which is decidedly more favorable than that com- 
monly held in England, where opinion on the subject is still fairly repre- 
sented by Dr. Johnson's remark, "Rousseau, sir, is a very bad man;" 
although it should be added that an important corrective of English 
prejudice was supplied by Mr. C. E. Vaughan's edition of Rousseau's 
political writings before Mr. Fisher produced his essay. All things con- 
sidered, the author's critical opinions are most original and judicious, 
however, when he is dealing with the writings and influence of the phil- 
osophic, Liberal, Roman Catholic historian, Lord Acton; and his lament 
over the vast stores of thought and knowledge which perished with 
Acton — a man who was inhibited by sheer bulk of knowledge and by 
scholarly conscience from producing the great works from his own pen 
which he projected — will be echoed by every historical-minded person. 

Among the papers which do not partake of the character of book 
reviews the most important for the student of political science is one 
on the subject of administration in the British Empire. Recognizing 
that the Empire, as such, does not possess an administrative system, 
the author makes an illuminating comparative survey of the forms of 
administration prevailing in the several dependencies and lucidly de- 
scribes the difficulties encountered in organizing and maintaining a civil 
service in colonies, especially those of a tropical or subtropical nature. 
In view of the present unrest in India, it is interesting to note the opinion 
that the inhabitants of a well-governed native Indian state are "on 
the whole happier and more contented" than the inhabitants of British 
India proper; and the suggestion follows that the solution of the Indian 
problem may be found, at least in part, in extending the area of India 
now governed by this indirect method. 

Frederic A. Ogg. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham. By Harold 
J. Laski. (New York: Henry Holt and Company; Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge. Pp. 323.) 

The high level of excellence of the Home University Library gener- 
ally, and in particular of the two other volumes which deal with the 
recent history of political thought in England, is fully maintained by Mr. 
Laski. The book before us with Davidson's The Utilitarians, and 
Barker's From Herbert Spencer to the Present Day, certainly constitute the 
best introduction to the study of the history of English political ideas 
since the Revolution. 



